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THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


CHARACTER IS POWER. 


7 PROVO CITY, UTAH, DECEMBER 1, 1900. } yf 


LITERARY. | 


As Hen and I Began. 


Pedagogs have many to begin, and may 
we not suppose that they also were once 
begun? Many pompous directors of a few 
wriggling school desks never did begin any 
more than the corn begins—they were acted 
upon by some kindly influences that never 
dreamed that the objects of their beneficence 
would turn out to be a good natured piece 
of adipose, or a tasseled shadow, who would 
be content to tumble thru the world, rolling 
down all difficulties, or stalk along, smirk- 
ing and frowning, thin enough to squeeze 
between obstacles. 

It is a fact, however, that Hen and I be- 
gan. Hen is the adipose and I the shadow. 
He has not been tried out yet and his greasy 
ounces are still accumulating. Heis anx- 
ious, however, to come in contact with more 
warmth—affectional warmth—and if some 
day he stumbles at the soles of a pair of 
pretty square-toed shoes don’t think it ac- 
cidental or a result of his bulkiness. As 
for me, well, the fall has not yet come—the 
fall of the year—and though I did not be- 
gin as the corn, like it I am waving my 
happy members in the genial sunlight of 
the social world, and exhibiting my silken 
‘smiles to many a fair Maria, realizing that 
alone I am weak. 

It is about six years since I first saw Hen. 
Then he was a broad smile under a biack 
hat. He had never smelt the air over five 
feet above his shoes, and was somewhere 
between the age of seventeen and twenty- 
three—about twenty-three in melon pilfer- 
ing, etc., and seventeen in seriousness. I 


was fully as old as he in his ideal pursuit, 
and fell somewhat below him in earnest 
years. I had made some solid acquisitions, 
notwithstanding, having learned how to ad- 
mire and say nothing, how to grow upward, 
and turn beautifully red in the face. 

We met at the academy. A friend very 
generously organized us into a committee 
of the whole to draw up plans to prosecute a 
course of study in the school. We held our 
first committee meeting in the teachers’ 
toilet room (then not used). We first took 
stock of property on hand, resulting in the 
happy discovery that I had $3, a watch with 
mainspring broken, and an old compass. 
Hen had $4.25, a ten-cent piece of chewing 
tobacco, two quilts, and a ‘‘goose hair.’’ 
The results of our deliberations that after- 
noon attest the stock of native genius we 
had to draw on. First, we decided to find 
some place to sleep. It was then toward 
evening, and, believing firmly in the fitness 
of things, we made that subject our prime 
consideration. Next we concluded to make 
some shift for eating—another item wisely 
hit upon, as the good effects of our dinner 
had not lasted the longer because it was 
gratuitous, and the apples occasionally 
picked up on the sidewalk, while seized with 
dog-eagerness, hardly satisfied our dietary 
longings. Spend our money! Oh, no! I 
always feel more of a man whenI have a 
dollar, and it is much easier to make another 
with one in the pockets. The third article 
in our scheme was to find some place to 
study, thinking then we could just sit down 


and absorb knowledge. 
These were generals, now for particulars. 


We had heard of an old bedstead in the loft 
of somebody’s barn, and we hailed the 
liberal proffer that we might use it free— 
sides, posts, slats and all, and not a cent to 
pay! What luck! I pulled old Slopy over my 
ears and off we put, Hen bareheaded, to 
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find this old treasure. We almost forgot to 
notice which way we were going from the 
academy, thereby running the danger of be- 
coming lost; for we had been used only to 
cedar trees and sagebrush plains by which 
to guide our traveling. We found the barn, 
and after meandering among the stables for 
a while found a means of ascending to the 
loft. Musty hay, cobwebs, smashed furni- 
ture, dry goods boxes, swallows’ nests—but 
where the bedstead? After excavations that 
would do honor to ‘‘the exploration party,’ 
a side piece was unearthed, next, a slat or 
two, and finally the grimy parts of the whole 
lay before us. They had been put in the 
barn when old Spot was a calf, and the 
rings had been dropping from her horns for 
years. But it would serve. We very gently 
led it to the ground and soon had our 
triumphal procession headed toward the 


academy. 
The president had very considerately 


placed the cloak room at our disposal until 
better quarters could be found. Up went our 
bedroom set, leaving a marginal space of 
six inches between it and the wall. The 
quilts were spread on and the ‘‘ goose-hair”’ 
placed just where the head of each could 
slip off the end of it. 

What a cozy studio! and right in the heart 
of educational influence! So anxious were 
we now to get to work that, in want of other 
facilities, we began to practice writing and 
summing on the calsomined walls, and later 
in the year, sat meekly back while the pre- 
paratory children had their historical mem- 
ories jogged by being called Vandals. Con- 
tented? Yes. We had reached the academy, 
‘had found a place to sleep, and something 
to lie on, and didn’t doubt but that we 
should stay. That night we blew out the 
light, hung the future on some of those 


hooks, and ‘‘erawled in.’’ We slept but 
little. Those slats, tho old, had not grown 


mellow, and the memory of the impressions 
of that night makes me bow in reverence be- 
fore the inventor of the spring mattress. 

And what about eating? Oh, we ate. In 
those good old Democratic times people had 
eows, and they use to giv’ a ‘‘feller’’ his 
‘“ehuelk’? for millcin’ ’em, 


Thru my friend I see the past. His happy 


fortitude to-day is the same that gilded 
those trying weeks with levity. I take him 
by the hand and I feel the surge of a deep 
and noble resolution. The past has made 
him strong. He is the embodiment of a de- 
sire, and [?—the anonymous, 


oo 
My Temple. 
My Temple of Learning, I love thee; 
Thou art in my memory dear, 
As pure as the heavens above me 
Thine image doth ever appear. 


TED. 


To thee, oh my grand old Temple, 
With my spirit so chaste and mild, 
My heart, with its deepest emotion, 
Doth turn like a loving child. 


I love thee, my Temple of Learning, 
For the good that thou hast done, 
For the work thou still art doing, 
And the victories thou hast won. 


And thousands, who still may attend thee, 
Will love thee with a love divine; 
But I call thee my Temple of Learning 
For I feel thou art truly mine. 
H. M. W. 
oo 6 
The Old Story. 


He was a pious saint of old, 
Who dwelt within a hermit’s cell; 
He had forsworn the face of Love, 
And thought he knew him well. 


One night—the moon was ’neath a cloud— 
A hand tapped, timid, at his door, 

And in the shadow he could see 
A vague, slight shape—no more. 


“Who art thou?” *Pity,’’? whispered low 
The visitor. The hermit smiled; 

“Pity? Sweet virtue, enter here, 
Tor thou art Heaven's own ehild!”’ 


He welcomed in the shadowy sprite; 
He gave him lodgment in his breast; 
He made him master, Then, ah, then— 
You all can guess the rest! 


The saint is ashes long ago: 
But Love, delighted with the game, 
Still masquerades as Pity—yes, 
And still finds saints the same! 
Prescitla Leonard. 


BIL 0 So 
gto fit 
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4 & Hy  Savonarola. 


In Ferrar, Italy, in 1452, was born Giro- 
lama Savonarola. He was the grandson of 
a court physician, and his parents spared 
no expense to educate him in the profession 
of his grandfather. Ata very early age he 
showed a dislike for the court, and tho 
obedient and submissive in most things, he 
absolutely refused to accompany his father 
to court. Asa boy he was sad and very 
quiet. 

No city in Italy was so noted for its 
amusement and its fairs as was Ferrar. In 
the square red castle the courtly ladies were 
entertained by players, jokers, and fools, 
while in the dungeons beneath the castle, 
the objects of the king’s displeasure clanked 
their chains and dragged out their lives. 
Tt was in this castle that young Savonarola 
was filled with a feeling that injustice pre- 
vailed. A desire to enter some convent and 
begin a work of reformation filled his heart. 
But he feared to make his wishes known to 
his parents as he knew how keen would be 
their disappointment. 

One April morning he sat in his mother’s 
room playing a sad, melancholy tune on his 
flute. Looking up from her work his mother 
exclaimed, ‘‘My son, this is a sign we are 
soon to part.’’ Savonarola did not answer 
but with bowed head continued to play. 

The next morning he secretly left his home 
and entered the convent of San Dominaca. 
In a letter to his father he gives the follow- 
ing reasons for taking up a religious life: 

“The great misery of the world is the 
iniquities of men, their rapes, adulteries, 
robberies, pride and idolatry. I could not 


‘endure the enormous wickedness of the 


blinded people of Italy.’’ 

in the pulpit he was ill at ease, he had not 
yet become the orator, his voice was thin 
and uninteresting. He was happy and con- 
tent in the libraries where he reveled in 
Aristotle and the Holy Scriptures. 

At the age of thirty Savonarola began to 
preach in Ferrar and Florence but 
met with little success. He became dis- 
couraged and was sent to the villages. 
Here he felt mort at ease and gave vent to 
the fire which burned within him. 


He became very popular, and his in- 
fluence increased so rapidly that he was 
chosen prior of his famous convent. He now 
became the most prominent man in Florence. 
Not only was he the most cloquent preacher 
in Italy, but his eloquence was also marked 
by boldness, earnestness, and fierceness. He 
spared no one; he feared no one. 

Lorenzo de Medici, ruler of Florence, 
feared Savonarola, and sending for him he 
expostulated with the reformer, but it was in 
vain. 

Lorenzo, just before his death, sent again 
for Savonarola to persuade him to grant 
an absolution, but the monk would not 
agree to this unless Lorenzo would promise 
to restore all the liberties he and his family 
had taken away. The haughty Medici re- 
fused, turned his face to the wall, and 
Savonarola left him. 

Upon the death of this prince a political 
change occurred. Pietro, his successor, 
proved to be a haughty tyrant, and the peo- 
ple began to hate their deeredation. 


The prior of St. Mark’s now appeared in a” 


double light—a political leader and popular 
preacher. He took the side of the people 
and became the recognized leader of the 
opposition to Medici, and when the French 
army invaded Italy he hailed it with de- 
light. 

Whatever he commanded from the pulpit 
the people did. When the Medici were ex- 
pelled Savonarola prevented bloodshed, 
preserved order and law. The people looked 
up to him as their spiritual and temporal 
leader. He attended no public debates but 
spoke solely from the pulpit, 

He ruled by wisdom, eloquence, and 
sanctity; he was an oracle and his utterances 
became law. He would break up luxury, 


extravagance, ostentatious living, and un- :- 
He denounced sin, not-only «. 
among the people of his own city, but also - 


seemly dress. 


among all the people of Italy. His cry was, 
‘“Thy crimes, oh Florence! Thy crimes, oh 
Rome! Thy crimes, oh Italy! are the causes 
of these chastisements.”’ | 

His denunciations were so terrible that 
the whole city quaked with fear. 

Prince Mirandola says, ‘‘As the voice of 
Savonarola rose in the church, crowded 
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with people, it sounded like a clap of thun- 
der; a cold shiver ran thrumy veins and 
my hair stood on end.’’ He prophesied of 
wars, famine, and pestilence. ‘A piague 
shall pass over Italy, and so great will be 
the number of deaths that aman will pass 
thru the streets crying, ‘Who hath dead! 
Whohath dead!’ One will bring out his father 
and another his son.’’ This was fulfilled 
three years after when the Black Death 
swept thru Italy. 

Savonarola did not attempt to overthrow 
the doctrines of the church, but wished to 
change the ways of the people. 

He commanded the people to give up 
their vanities, and sent boys with bas- 
kets thru the streets of Florence that the 
people might deliver up their jewelry, fine 
dresses and all vanities to be burned on the 
square in large bonfires. 

He did not denounce the Pope, but he 
would have made him a ‘‘servant of the 
servants of God.’’ No longer did he re- 
strain his impulse of oratory, but became 
the mouthpiece of God. He proclaimed 
three statements: (1) That the church 
would be renewed in our time. (2) That 
before the renovation God would strike 
Italy with a fearful chastisement, (3) That 
these things would happen shortly. 

These prophecies began to be fulfilled 
during his life. Italy was scourged with a 
plague; Charles VIII entered Italy; Lorenzo 
de Medici was dead, and politicians felt that 
a new epoch had begun. Sixtus IV had died 
and had been succeeded by Innocent VIII, 
who had given place to Alexander. 

In a vision Savonarola saw a sword 
turned towards earth, the air darkened with 
fiery sleet and arrows, thunders rolled, and 
the world was filled with pestilence. 

The Pope forbade Savonarola to preach 
in the Duoma. Buthe did not remain si- 
lent. long. Alexander called the monk to 
him and offered hima cardinal’s hat, but 
the reformer refused, saying he preferred a 
martyr’s crown. 

A Franciscan monk challenged Savona- 
rola to a trial by fire to prove if he were a 
prophet of God. The challenge was ac- 
cepted and the altar prepared. All Florence 
gathered to see the trial, but obstacles 


arose, and towards night rain began falling, 
and after waiting all day the people were 
compelled to go home unsatisfied. 

The next day Savonarola was imprisoned, 
nor did he leave his cell until the day of his 
execution, May 23, 1498, when he and two of 
his brother monks were led to the scaffold. 
Before being hanged Savonarola was hu- 
miliated hy having his church robes strip- 
ped from him. As the hangman placed the 
rope around his neck, some one cried out, 
‘‘Prophet, now is the time to perform a 
miracle.’’ His last words were, ‘‘The Lord 
has done as much for me.’’ The fiames from 
the fire lighted beneath him did not reach 
his body until life had become extinct. 
Thus died Savonarola, and immediately he 
became a saint. 

Raphael painted him among the doctors 
of the church. His prophecies, his insight 
into the coming of a new era for the church 
and for Italy is a main fact in the 
Psychology of the Renaissance. 

EMMA AUSTIN. 
oo Go 
Despairful Courage. 


I drew me toward mine island desolate. 

A headland hid the harbour, yet I steered 
Straight on and on, unknowing allI feared 

But fearing all things as impelled by fate. 

My boat drave forward with the sullen weight 
Of many waters, and mine eyes were bleared 
With ghastly looking upon that I neared. 

And in my heart was a consuming hate. 

Here lay the inevitable end. I knew 
Fate gripped me by the throat. But if I died 
Master of fate, though overborne, ’twere 

well. 

I gathered all my strength as the boat flew, 
And held it toward thejagged rocks I spied, 
The grim, gaunt rocks, sun-smit, flamed 

out like hell. 
i May Olcott. 
oo © 


Quatrain. 


We rail at Time and Chance, and break our 
hearts 
To make the glory of to-day endure, 
Ts the sun dead because the day departs? 
And are the suns of Life and Love less sure? 
Richard Hovey. 
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PEDAGOGICAL. | 


Habit Forming. 


Man has been said to be a ‘“‘bundle of 
habits.’’ It has also been pithily remarked, 
‘‘Happy is the man whose habits are his 
friends.’* Granting this as true, then is it 
not of intrinsic value to us that we should 
form correct habits? How comforting it 
would be to know that the ‘‘bundle’’ we are 
forming is of the best quality. 

Every thought, word, or action, 
strengthens an old habit or starts the 
formation of a new one. It makes an ever- 
lasting impression on the mind, and this im- 
pression either uplifts our character or de- 
moralizes it. Dr. James says, ‘‘We are 
spinning our own fates, good or evil, never 
to be undone. Every smallest stroke of 
virtue or of vice leaves its ever so little 
sear.”’ 

Do we realize that the hell to be endured 
hereafter, of which the Bible speaks, is no 
worse than the hell some endure on this 
earth by habitually fashioning their char- 
acters in the wrong way? Sometimes when 
doing something that isn’t just right we 
make the remark, ‘‘ Well it won’t count this 
time.’’ We may not count it, and a kind 
heaven may not count it, but it is being 
counted none the less. Among the nerve 
cells and fibers the molecules are counting 
it, registering and storing it up to be used 
against us when the next temptation comes. 
According to scientists, nothing can be 
destroyed. This has a good aspect as well 
as a bad one. As we become drunkards by 
so many drinks, and prodigals of time by 
so many broken resolutions, so we become 
saints in the moral and experts in the scien- 
tific spheres by so many separate acts and 
hours of work. 

As the object of life should be to form 
correct habits, it would be well to remember 
that the habit-forming process is going on 
continually. All that we can do is to in- 
crease the energy or turn it in the proper 


either 


direction. Itis true, however, that during 
periods of our lives it is easier for us to 
form certain kinds of habits than at any 
other time. Psychologists tell us that the 
important time for fixing personal habits is 
the period below twenty, and that the period 
for professional habit-forming is between 
the age of twenty and thirty. He who has 
not learned in the days of youth to enun- 
ciate clearly, walk erect and prepare a neat 
toilet is very likely to continue on in a 
slovenly manner thru life, no matter how 
much he desires to be otherwise. Hardly 
ever is a language spoken without a foreign 
accent when learned after the twentieth year. 
Between the age of twenty and thirty pro- 
fessions should be selected, and the intellect 
trained as we would wish it; for by the age 
of thirty most characters have the habits of 
life determined. 

Before we start to form a habit we should 
ask ourselves this question, ‘‘What will I 
be when the habit is formed?’’ Some men 
use all their time and energy at athletics. 
Their object is to become pugilists, and in 
order to accomplish this all their energy is 
used in forming habits that will bring the 
desired end. If they would stop and ask 
themselves, ‘‘ What will I be when the habit 
is formed?’’ the answer would convince 
them that their energy might be spent to 
better advantage. Surely, if they could 
realize what a might they would accomplish, 
even if they became in that line the most 
proficient in the world, they would use their 
time and energy in forming habits that 
would prove more beneficial. 

One of our best writers said, ‘‘The great 
thing in all education is to make our nerv- 
ous system our ally instead of our enemy.’’ 
Let us see to it that the impressions regis- 
tered on our nervous system are such that 
will strengthen and build our character in-~ 
stead of demoralizing it. Students, remem- 
ber that the habits you form in school de- 
termine your educational destiny. 

WM. ROBINSON. 


oo3o 


Be at it late and early; persevere, and 
work right on through censure and ap- 
plause.— Longfellow. 
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The Seven Liberal Arts. 


Among the studies which have contributed 
so much to the constant growth of civiliza- 
tion from their introduction till the present, 
possibly the Liberal Arts stand paramount, 
and remain to-day the ground work which 
the sciences and arts have taken root to de- 
velop the unseen powers of future ages. 
Therefore, this subject demands most serious 
consideration. 

The origin of the Seven Liberal Arts is to 
be found in Greek education, but the num- 
ber is not limited to any set studies without 
an allowance of alteration. These also con- 
stituted the corriculum in the schools dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The Liberal Arts are 
disciplinary school studies preparatory to 
the higher branches of philosophy, hence 
the application of the saying of Pythagoras, 
‘“Wducation must come before philosophy,’’ 
meaning that training in the Liberal Arts 
should precede higher culture. 

The studies to which the term Liberal Arts 
was probably first associated were gram- 
mar, rhetoric, dialectics, music, arithmetic, 
geometry and astronomy. Yet as the Greeks 
had no fixed courses of studies these may be 
considered as the ones most likely pursued. 

By the time of Cicero, the great Roman 
orator, these arts had passed over to Rome 
and had become the foundation of Roman 
education. Though Cicero wrote consider- 
ably of these arts, it was left for Varro, a 
contemporary, to transmit them to the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

In Varro’s ‘Libri Novem Disciplinorum,”’ 
he gives the list as worked out by Ritsche 
as follows: grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, 
geometry, arithmetic, astrology, music, 
medicine and architecture. Irom this, it is 
apparent that Varro had in mind no limita- 
tion of the arts to seven, but they varied in 
number at different times and ages. This 
particular numeration is supposed to refer 
to the studies the Nomans inherited from the 
Greeks. 

(Quintilian, one of Rome’s greatest eduea- 
fors, embraces in his catalogue of studies 
those first given. he Romans at this time 
were on their decline, both morally and in- 
tellectually, and the schools were subject to 


the fate awaiting the empire which, thru its 
internal decay and external assaults of the 
barbarian, was doomed to destruction. 

Many of the professed teachers in the 
-time of imperial Rome were vile and cor- 
rupt in their utterances. Consequently the 
literature, impregnated with the gross im- 
moralities of paganism, caused most of the 
early Christians to disregard the Liberal Arts 
and accept the Bible as containing all 
necessary information. Those who would 
seek history were offered the study of the 
Books of the Kings; those desiring words of 
wisdom and eloquence were given the 
Prophets, Job and the Book of Proverbs; 
those loving poetry were offered the Psalms, 
while the Book of Genesis served to explore 
the origin of things. 

The reaction started by the religious ele- 
ment against liberal education was too far 
to the other extreme. Impoverished litera- 
ture and education were the causes of this. 

Often the attitude of the Christian was 
extremely antagonistic. Tertullian says 
pagan learning is ineffectual and also 
immoral, and that the ‘‘patriarchs of phi- 
losophy are the patriarchs of heresy.’’ 
Sactantius says, ‘‘They do not edify but 
destroy our lives,’’?’ and Augustine calls 
them ‘‘croaking frogs.’’ Even Gregory the 
Great said that he would blush to have holy 
scripture subject to the rules of grammar. 

The above views were not universally en- 
tertained regarding the Liberal Arts, and 


even instances occurred wherein early 
Opinions gave way to more reasonable 
ones, ‘These assisted materially in turning 


the tide and breaking down the barriers of 
prejudices. 

By the Fourth and Fifth Centuries the 
modified ideas had so superceded the preju- 
dices of the past that Augustine said, ‘Let 
every good and true Christian know that 
truth is the truth of his Lord and Master 
wherever it be found.’’ In these words are 


couched the essence of hope, which dissi- 


pated the hovering elouds of Christian 
bigotry and Jet in the sunlight of truth 


which marked the revolutionary beginning 
of Christian advancement. 

We must not entertain the idea that 
Augustine studied the arts and philosophy 
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for the subjects themselves, but rather as a 
means to assist in comprehending the 
scriptures, making him better able to ex- 
plain them to the understanding of others. 
This great character represents quite defi- 
nitely in his own life the attitude of the 
Christians toward pagan literature and 
culture. 

He, in writing of the Liberal Arts, di- 
verged in one particular from the first or- 
der accepted by the Greeks when he dis- 
carded astronomy and substituted philoso- 
phy. This change was possibly due to the 
fact that Augustine had an abhorrence of 
astrology which is a kin to astronomy. 

We note, with interest, the different 
eyeles thru which the mind of Augustine 
passed, and his profound judgment in se- 
lecting a place between the two extreme 
views. 

This brief survey of the Seven Liberal 
Arts may at least freshen our minds upon 
some points worthy of note, as it gives an 
idea of the educational thought of Pagan 
Greece and Rome, of their decline and of 
the reawakening in early Christianity. 

GEORGE FAIRBANKS. 
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Pedagogical Notes. 
Our greatest glory is not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall.—Confucius. 


One great secret of success in life is 
dogged, resolute stick-at-itiveness.—I. A. 
Atkins. 

The difference between one boy and an- 


other consists not so much in talent as 
in energy.—Dr. Arnold. 


Great effects come of industry and perse- 
verance; for audacity doth almost bind and 
mate the weaker sort of minds.—Lord Bacon. 


Experience shows that success is less due 
to ability than to zeal. The winner is he 
who gives himself to the work, body and 
soul.—Charles Burton. 


And old negro preacher said to his eon- 
gregation, ‘‘Bredren, persevere. Mebbe 
you don’t know what dat means. I'l] tell 
you. To persevere is to take hold, hang on, 
and not let go.”’ 


| SCIENTIFIC. | 


Rock Canyon. 


One must indeed be dead to nature’s 
beauty who, being under the shadows of the 
Wasatch mountains to the north and east of 
Provo, does not glory in their solid grandeur, 
their rough precipitous cliffs and their ever 
changing hues. Their ruggedness is most 
conspicuous to the northeast where the face 
of the mountain is cut by a gorge, which 
reveals several thousand feet of massive 
rock structure. 

This gorge is called Rock Canyon. It 
cuts into the range transversely, and runs 
almost directly east up to the face of the 
main ridge of the range, a distance of about 
five miles. Its width varies, having a nar- 
row V shape at the lower end, and gradually 
widening toward the head. The reason for 
the deviation in width is no doubt due to 
the hardness of the rocks. The predomi- 
nant rock at the mouth is a hard quartzite; 
this grades into a schistose formation 
which, by the addition of mica, looses its 
hardness. The canyon evidently was once 
a fissure which denudation and erosion has 
widened and deepened to its present form. 

The harder quartzite has eroded very 
slowly, leaving the sides steep and barren, 
while the schistose rock has eroded much 
more rapidly, widening the canyon and 
forming large talus slopes which cover up 
the rock structure. The canyon broadens 
toward the top, and the soil has accumu- 
lated to such an extent that land is culti- 
vated in one of the forks. 

Running along the western slope of the 
Wasatch is a great fault of which the basin 
is the downthrow. Mt. Timpanogas repre- 
sents the upthrow side of this fault. Turn- 
ing to the south from Provo canyon, the 
displacement is made in_ three faults, pro- 
ducing three immense fault blocks. The 
much-admired mountain to the east is the 
first of these. The second block is lower, 
and rises about a mile back of the first, 


e Es 


— 
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while the third and main fault block is over 
a mile beyond the second. The altitude of 
the highest escarpments of this block is 
eleven thousand and twenty feet, which 
would make the height of the total upthrow, 
represented by the three faults, about seven 
thousand feet. 


The canyon cuts thru the first two blocks 
and into the face of the third, dividing into 
two forks. Along the line of the second and 
third faults, well-rounded, offshoots lead 
north and south directly to the rim of the 
basin. 


The lower fault block is most interesting, 
as it shows a great amount of work having 
been done. Anticlines, synclines, various 
forms of folds, fissures, faults and joints are 
conspicuous. Near the mouth, on the right 
hand side, is an example of a trough-fault, 
formed by two parallel dislocations hading 
toward each other, and including a wedge- 
shaped fault block. The dip of the strata 
along the bottom varies from vertical to 
about 37 degrees to the east, and along the 
top from 25 to 15 degrees, partially forming 
an S shaped fold. Unconformity is not 
well exhibited, and it would appear to a 
casual observer that the whole structure was 
one sedimentation, and that the mountain 
was going thru its first cycle of denudation. 
But when wecome to study its fossils we 
find first a strata of Devonian; above this 
Carboniferous; then a thin layer of Cambrian, 
and above this again a layer of Carbon- 
iferous. The regular order of stratification 
would have the Cambrian first, the Devon- 
ian second, and the Carboniferous third. 
Possibly there have been many plications 
and cycles of denudation. We can only 
conjecture as to how they were arranged in 
this order. 


The age of the canyon may be approxi- 
mated from the great amount of work that 
was apparently done during the Lake Bon- 
neville period and up to the present stage. 
To the right of the mouth is a delta forma- 
tion of no considerable size. The material 
in front of the mouth has been swept away 
since then, and in all probability but little 
work was performed before the Lake Bonne- 
ville period, as the work of erosion must 


have gone on much more rapidly than since 
the subsidence of the lake. 

Rock canyon is certainly rich with illus- 
trations of nature’s work that are interest- 
ing and instructive to a student of geology. 
Geologists find it a most profitable field for 
work. Only recently Dr. Girtie of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, discovered unmistak- 
able evidence of Cambrian rock. ‘There are 
other discoveries to be made and problems 
to be solved, and the school which is des- 
tined to take rank with the great educa- 
tional institutions of the world is very 
fortunate in having Rock canyon as an 
auxiliary to its natural science laboratory. 

EDGAR T. REID. 


oo © 
Irrigation in Utah. 


Utah is the mother of modern American 
irrigation and originator of practical com- 
munity co-operation. The Mormon pioneers 
of 1847 constructed the first ditch or canal 
on the present site of Salt Lake City. They 
knew nothing of irrigation but were com- 
pelled to devise some means for overcoming 
the aridity prevailing in their chosen valley, 
and therefore flooded a section of the 
deseret by water taken from the mountain 
stream near which the city was afterwards 
erected. The result was marvelous and eveu 
by many regarded as miraculous. Vegeta- 
tion sprang up everywhere that moisture 
touched the sandy plain and a worthless 
deseret became a veritable grassy paradise. 
No one attempted to measure the flow of a 
stream or estimate the duty of water, but 
simply conveyed it in small furrows to the 
cultivated area and applied it when the sur- 
face seemed dry, allowing it to run until the 
seepage denoted a perfect meeting of moist- 
ure between the rows of grain and potatoes. 

The colonists constructed their canals on 
the co-operative plan, using labor as the 
basis of all calculation, and issuing shares 
in ditches in accordance with the, work per- 
formed. They divided the land, which was 
all government possessions, into five, ten 
and twenty acre plats and allotted these 
areas to men who could cultivate them. 
Thus a farmer would get the full acreage 
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while a carpenter, blacksmith or other 
tradesman received the smallest portion, 
This equalized the water distribution in 
proportion to the time each man could de- 
vote to his tillable land. The city contained 
ten-acre blocks, with a residence on each 
corner, so that every family could live in 
the city, grow a garden and small fruits on 
the lot and cultivate the field as required. 
One ditch would carry water to many small 
tracts, hence every man along the line was 
interested in the construction and main- 
tenance of the ditch and proper distribution 
of water. A water-master arranged the 
periods of irrigation and notified each 
property owner when to take the water and 
when to cease using it. 

With the growth of the territory new fields 
were conquered by irrigation, but the 
original plan of co-operation was practiced 
in the settlement of almost every one of the 
320 cities, towns and villages in the 27 
counties now comprising the state. The 
original cost of making co-operative farm 
ditches averaged about $10 per acre, which 
was paid in labor, lumber, stone or other 
material used in ditch building, making 
dams, flumes or distributory gates. The 
land was chiefly taken under the homestead 
act and the cost of improving varied ac- 
cording to location, uses to which it was 
put andthe plans of the owner. But few 
Utah farmers live on the farms. They re- 
side in the towns and work their farms, 
raising grain and potatoes on the cultivated 
area, and wild hay or alfalfa on the 
meadows. The exceptions to this rule are 
chiefly in Weber, Davis, Salt Lake and 
Utah counties, where market gardening and 
sugar beet growing are extensively engaged 
in by the more thrifty farmers. The small 
farm idea has prevailed everywhere and the 
average cultivated area of the 20,000 farms 
now owned, is less than 40 acres, many hav- 
ing all they can handle in a 20 acre tract. 

About 85 per cent. of the farms are irri- 
gated, the remainder being cultivated as 
dry farms, the water coming near the sur- 
face and supplying the requisite amount of 
moisture. Irrigated lands produce from 35 
to 50 bushels of wheat per acre, while the 
dry lands seldom average over 25 bushels 


to the acre. Some farmers have harvested 
85 bushels from an acre, and Wilford Wood- 
ruff, late president of the Mormon church, 
claims to have cultivated his 20-acre farm 
for 44 years, harvesting no less than 40 
bushels of wheat, except one year, and one 
crop threshed 70 bushels. Wheat is the 
leading crop of most sections and of the 
state, followed by potatoes, oats and bar- 
ley. Alfalfa produces from two to four 
crops of hay under irrigation, the yield be- 
ing governed by altitude. The lowest val- 
leys are about 4,000 feet above sea level, 
while the higher cultivated fields of dairies 
and potato patches reach 7,000 feet. Rain- 
fall is on the increase, and every season 
adds something to the precipitation of 
moisture over preceding years, due no 
doubt to increased cultivation of soil; 
greater diversion of water necessarily more 
evaporation from the earth.—Joel Shomaker. 
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If you've tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 
All that’s great and good was done 
Just by patient trying. 
—Phebe Cary. 
The heights by great men won and kept, 
Were not obtained by sudden flight; 
But they while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Lonfellow. 
Heaven is not reached with a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit, round by round. 
—J. G. Holland. 


Be firm; one constant element of luck 

Is genuine, solid old Teutonic pluck, 

Stick to your aim; the mongrel’s hold will 
slip, 

But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip; 

Small tho he looks, the jaw that never yields 

Drags down the bellowing monarch of the 
fields! — Holmes. 


Then haste the time,—’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 
The pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 
Bryant. 
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Two hundred ago 


our Pilgrim Fathers, after a struggle for 


seventy-nine years 
existence followed by a bounteous harvest, 
met in their rude log church to praise the 
name of the Most High God. They had 
crossed the mighty and unknown deep that 
they might worship ‘‘according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience.’’ It is not to 
be wondered, then, that they assembled after 
the harvest to express gratitude to Him for 
preserving them from calamity and danger. 

Such is the beginning of Thanksgiving 
day. Not long after, certain states began 
to observe this beautiful custom, and finally 
when the people as a whole manifested a 
desire to render thanks unto Heaven for the 
success of the year, this event became a na- 
tional observance, 

It is a most appropriate custom, held ata 
most opportune time. No other people have 
more reason to be thankful than we. J*rom 
a dependence the nation in which we live 


|Z-|-\900 . 


has become a world power. 


Of all nations 
the United States stands as the most en- 


lightened, the most progressive, and the 
most free. And its destiny is to become 
greater. 


Then seventy million voices should have 
been raised on Thursday in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the beneficent care of the 


God of Nations. 
oo © 


A firm friend and strong supporter of the 
Brigham Young Academy has passed away 
in the person of President Edward Part- 
ridge. 

President Partridge was a member of the 
board of trustees of the academy, and has 
worked long and faithfully for the advance- 
ment of the institution. 

His record on this earth is one that may 
well be held up for emulation. He was re- 
tiring in disposition and unassuming in 
manner. The object of his life was to serve 
his God, and nobly did he carry out his 
purpose. 

President Partridge will continue his la- 
bors. We have lost a friend on earth only 
to gain a friend in Heaven. 

oo Go 

Visitors at the academy are numerous. 
Never a day goes by without seeing some 
old familiar face back home. Besides these 
friends there are many tourists from the 
east who make it a point to see ‘‘the great 
Mormon school.’’ 


oO oO o 

Believers in the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints claim, because of that 
fact, that they are blessed above the people 
of the world. Then, those who have the 
privilege of attending the Brigham Young 
Academy, where such doctrines are taught, 
are the most blessed of all the people of the 


earth, 


— —_— 


ome} 
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The state teachers’ association will meet 
at Salt Lake during the Christmas holidays. 
The names of several of our professors ap- 
pear on the program. 


oo 6 


The condition of the side-walks on J and 
K streets is a disgrace to Provo. During 
rainy weather large pools of: water make it 
very disagreeable for the many pedestrians 
who must pass that way. At present the 
water has no way of escape, as the side- 
walks slope toward the center. A little work 
with plow and scraper would alleviate this 
deplorable state. The students, by express- 
ing their feelings on paper in the form of a 
monster petition to the City Fathers, would 
undoubtedly secure the desired improve- 
ment. 


oo 6 


Two members of the gymnasium committee 
were in Salt Lake City the fore part of the 
week. Further than that the object of their 
trip was accomplished we have nothing to 
to the To-day, 
(Saturday), three members of this com- 


communicate students. 


mittee return to the Capital. 

Altho it would not be policy to make 
known just what has been accomplished, the 
students may rest assured that they will get 
their gymnasium. At a recent meeting of 
these members it was unanimously decided 
that all would discontinue school, if it were 


necessary, and devote their time to the 
gymnasium proposition. 

The committee realize that their undertak- 
ing is a large one, but with the help of God 
they will never stop until the necessary 
money is raised. The members, believing 
in the efficacy of prayer, ask the students to 
remember them in their petitions to God. 


White and Blue 


ARE THE COLORS TRUE, BUT 


PASSEY & G0. 


Is the Place fOr Judicious Students 
to Trade. 


First Jackets, Capes, and Waists nearly all 
Another shipment to arrive 
about the 13th. 


gone. 


Latest shades in Blues, Browns, 
and Tans. 


GENTS’ WARES. COMPLETE STOCK. 


We guarantee to save you money 
ON OUR WHOLE LINE. 


THE BEST, 
THE SAFEST PLACE IN TOWN. 


THE CHEAPEST, AND } 


WHOLSALE 


Fruits, Produce, Egos, Alfalfa Seed, Honey, Hay and Grain, 


WWM. M. ROYLANCE, 
Co-op. Wagon and Dachine Company’s line of 
BAIN 2 WEBER WAGONS, COLUMBIA 
& RACINE BUGGIES, DEER & OLIVER 
STEWART STOVES & RANGES, STEWART HOT BLAST HEATERS, 
CRESCENT AND STERLING BICYCLES. 
CALL AND SEE ME. 
Remember, too! sell Flour, Feed, Hay & Grain, at Retail & Deliver to all parts of City 


CHILLED PLOWS. 
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#0 CALS. 


Altho the great financier, John Law, was 
considered by the world the shrewdest busi- 
ness man of the Eighteen Century, yet Mr. 
Allen believes that the Scotchman would 
have been unable to manage THE WHITE 
AND BLUE. 


The members of the general gymnasium 
committee are having lots of fun. Their 
fertility of mind is astonishing. These 
brethren put their heads together ‘fe equently 
of late. A WHITE AND BLUE man dropped 
onto the following plan by which they in- 
tend to raise the $4, 000. It seems that Mr. 
Robinson has a old mine ‘‘spotted.’? And 
it is proposed that the committee, consist- 
ing of Will Robinson, Walter Cluff, J. F. 
Featherstone, Elijah Allen and A. L. Neff, 
proceed to develop the mine. The detailed 
duties of each man to be as follows: Robin- 
son, drill-driver; Neff, book-keeper; Allen, 
driver of the dump mule; Featherstone, 
cook; and Cluff, hauler of supplies. 


The sub-freshman department now has an 
enrollment of 115 students. 


A WHITE AND BLUE man was meandering 
down one of the back streets of muddy 
Provo, philosophizine on life. At a dis- 
tance laborers were fixing the road under 
the direction of the street supervisor. 
‘“These men,’’ he philosophized, ‘‘ look 
like honest men and good citizens. But as 
environment governs one to a great extent, 
these men, as a consequence, have humble 
thoughts and lowly aspirations. To them 
the sublime theories of the philosopher, the 
keen conceptions of the literary critic, and 
the marvels of the scientist are unknown.’’ 
By this time the laborers were near enough 
to undergo his scrutiny. One fellow in par- 
ticular attracted his eye. He was above 
average height and moved with a grace not 
usual among men of his employment. ‘‘Might 
I not infer, 3 he soliloquized further, “that 
this man is out of his natural environment. 
He handles the pick clumsily. Possibly 
financial reverses have brought him to his 
present position.’’? The interesting char- 
acter straightened his bended form and 
turned around. ‘‘Maleolm! Malcolm Lit- 
tle!! You!!!’’ It was no illusion. Malcolm 
was working his polltax. 


BOOREY & WOOD 


SHOES, 


CARRY THE LARGEST 
FURNISHING GOODS IN TOWN. 


COME TO US FOR 


HATS, 
CAPS, 
TIES, 
GLOVES, 


J. BECK’S JEWELRY STORE. 


LINE OF GENTS’ 


ed 


pee ae LADIES’ SHOES A 
UNDER. SPECIALTY, 
WEAR. 


FIFTH DOOR WEST OF BANK Soe 


SRO 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and Silver Watches, Fine Silverware, Plain Gold Rings, Diamond, 
Opal and Fancy Rings. 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND THE BABY, 


The best selected and assorted stock in the County. 


The prices are the lowest 


for good Warranted Goods. 


WATOH WORK AND JEWELRY MAKING OF THE BESTP. 


GIVE ME A CALL. 


J, BECK, THE JEWELER, 
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In the original story-telling eontest be- 
tween English C and the school, the latter 
contestants came Out with the honors of sec- 
ond best. 


Prof. Lund is certainly a genius in the 
line of music. Unlike any other musician 
that has ever come to the front in the United 
States, his interest goes beyond the cultiva- 
tion of the human voice. He believes that 
the domestic cat can be taught to sing the 
songs of Beethoven and other noted German 
composers. One day, while taking his class 
thru the daily exercises, the academy mouse- 
catcher stepped into C-8 and joined in the 
chorus. All] exercises at once ceased, and 
the professor struck a new chord on the 
pianoforte and began the accompaniment to 
the new song. At the end of the selection 
there was great applause, and puss cer- 
tainly blushed when she was invited by the 
teacher to have her voice tested that she 
might be assigned to her proper place in the 
choir. After carrying her up and down the 
seale for several times to insure the making 
of no mistake, it was decided that the new- 
comer sang in the key of F, and therefore 
was either a high baritone or an alto. It 
was finally decided that it was an alto. 


B. S. Hinckley, now principal of’ the L. 
D. S. Business College, and a former teacher 
in the academy, visited the school Monday. 


The lady missionaries were refused ad- 
mittance to room H on Tuesday morning. 
This was their first missionary experience, 
and their spirits were somewhat dampened 
by the unexpected repulse. 


The class of 1903 gave a grand ball at the 
academy Wednesday evening. The party 
was a perfect success. Room D was ex- 
quisitely decorated with evergreens. Large 
ropes, made of pine boughs, swung from the 
corners of the room to the pillars in the 
center. The music stand was decorated with 
evergreens, and the class colors in bunting 
were wrapped in an artistic style around the 
posts. Behind the pine boughs in front 
blazed “1903” in red and yellow lights. 
The refreshment room, F, was decorated in 
fine style with the class colors. A large 
supply of palate-tickling refreshments were 
served. Judging from the way the lemonade 
counter was visited one would think some 
were trying to drown their sorrows. The 
next morning the cJass members assembled 
around a freezer of chocolate cream and re- 
joiced in their success and ‘‘cake.’’ 


WHY TROUBLE YOURSELF 


About dressmaking, when you can buy such pretty ready-made Suits, | 
Silk Waists, Wool Waists, and Black and Fancy Skirts from 
us. Also a complete line of 


Jackets and Caps in the Latest Styles at 
the Lowest Priees. 


IRVINE & SONS, erove city, uran. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY 


Skates, Footballs, Boxing Gloves, Baseballs | 


and Bats, Basketballs, 


In fact all the apparatus needed in the 
Sporting World. 115 5S. Main St. 


SHLT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
nd 


ADAM ANDERSON, 
Photographer. 


SPECIAL RATES GIVEN ON 
GROUP WORK. 


OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE- PROVO, UTAH. 
* 


ARTIST. 


: Union Block, = = 


CENTER STREET, 


H. J. Maiben & Co, 


PAINTS, 
GmAc: 


TAILOR BLOCK. 


THOMAS JOHN, 


ATTOREY-AT=LAW, 


MATERIALS. 


PROVO, UTAH. 
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Fredrick Warde, perhaps America’s recitation that is frequently given by ama- 


greatest tragedian, lectured before the stu- 
dents of the Academy for over an hour Fri. 
day afternoon, his subject being ‘‘The Art 
of Oratory.’’ College hall was taxed to its 
utmost to accommodate the students, plus the 
many townspeople who gladly took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to hear this cele- 
brated lecturer. ‘‘ No art,’ said Mr. Warde, 
‘‘is so much neglected as the art of public 
speaking.” Then he went on to arouse en- 
thusiasm in this very necessary accomplish- 
ment. In his estimation Demosthenes and 
Cicero are the greatest orators that ever 
swayed the public mind, yet the former on 
account of his simplicity of language is 
greater. Shakespeare’s magnificent lines 
were frequently rendered to illustrate the 
various kinds of oratory. Some of the 
parts that Mr. Warde favored his audience 
with are: Brutus’ vindication of the murder 
of Caesar; Mark Antony’s Oration, said 
by the lecturer to be wrongly named, as it is 
an argument; Othelo’s explanation before 
the court of how he won Desdamona; Rich- 
mond’s prayer on the eve before the battle 
with Richard III]. Mr. Warde concluded 
by rendering in his magnificent style, a 


teurs. The contrast was indeed striking. 
Much credit is due the polysophical man- 
agers for placing this noted man before the 
students. 


Certainly Brother Hooks is receiving 
great benefit from his course in geometry. 
He claims that thru some demonstration of 
triangles and circles, unknown to most of 
the class, he has found how long the Nile 
river has been running, computed in years, 
months, weeks, days, hours, minutes, and 
even seconds. 


The 1906s have solved the problem of how 
to write notices. By special permission it 
is here published in order that the school 
may be benefited. ‘‘Write a short notice 
on the bulletin-board. Stand two feet away 
and look at it. Make a dash for the eraser 
and destroy the fine effect and also any 
other notices on that board. Write it again. 
Leave it for half an hour. Then quietly 
erase it and practice making the separate 
letters until the bell rings. Erase and re- 
write every hour, and at 5 o’clock the notice 
will be ready to read and receive favorable 
criticism.’’ 


ARCHITECT. 
UNION BLOCK. P.O.BOX 24, 


Provo City, Utah, 


Is 


What 
We 


Make 


‘“SWEETLY THINE. 


SLARTUP--CANDY C@. 


CG. A. Pederson, 
—Dealer in— 
GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
PROVO, UTAH. 


Bicycle Shop, 


All Kinds of Repairing, 
Brazing, Vuleanizing, 
Enameling. 


Eztrasin Stock. WHEELS TO RENT. 
SPECIALRATES TO STUDENTS 


Mail Orders romptly Filled. 
FRANK RAMSEY, 


THE BIKE MAN, 
« 


SS 


Students! 


Send your work to the 


Domestic Steam Laundty, 


It’s the only up-to-date Laundry in 
Town. 


JAMES HOLMES, 
PROPRIETOR. 


& 
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Students are still entering school. 


Josiah Greenwood, of Millard county, 
visited and spoke to the students of the 
academy Friday morning. Among the 
thought-laden sentences that he uttered was, 
‘*He who lives for himself, lives but a short 
time; but he who lives for others, never 
dies.’’ 


Evidently the president of the junior col- 
lege class (1903) thinks himself master of 
ceremonies wherever his nether extremities 
happen to conduct him. He presumed too 
much, however, when the morning after the 


*05 social he attempted to scourge them 
into obeying him, but it was the wall that 
suffered violence this time. But, fortunately 


for the wall, the battering-ram was too soft. 
piter he had grown hoarse making en- 

‘eaties for mercy, and, by kicking his 
ee off showed his friends that he needed 
some loving hand to darn his stockings, it 
was decided to postpone the attack in- 
definitely. The domestic art girls kindly 
proffered to render the necessary assistance, 
but the worthy (?) leader did not appreciate 
their kindness, however, and soon vanished 
to fill Ceres Sea al 


Prof. Lund remarked that his theology 
class was the brightest in the school, when 


one of the students reviewed three books of 
the Bible in two and one-half minutes. 
Some days later Mr. Sanders, a student of 


this bright class, asked, ‘‘Prof. Lund, 
is Josephus in the Bible. or where?’? The 
answer came from the back of the room, 
‘*In THE WHITE AND BLUE.”’ 


Mr. Boyle is very fond of candy and girls, 
and espec ially the former when given by the 
latter. He haunted one poor girl for two 
weeks because she had promised him five 
cents’ worth of candy, and then when she 
gave it, he was afraid to open the sack, 
thinking that it was some joke. (It is not 
strang ‘e that you expect to find in others 
what you have in yourself.) His suspicion 
gave other girls a clue, and last Sunday 
night they presented him with some _ beauti- 
ful candy kisses made of raw potato, care- 
fully wrapped in tinted paper. He was not 
suspicious this time, and his teeth sank deep 
into the supposed candy, and then his face 
changed color and his expression became 
fearful to behold. As a result his faith in 
womankind is gone forever. 


eat Rauhof, 


Sine TiUlinery Yo 
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GENTER STREET, ~ 
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PROVO, UTAH. 


Provo Hardware and tron Co, 


STOVES, HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, ETC. 


plea Bune Center St. 


GO TO THE 


PROVO MEAT CO. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Fresh and Cured Meats. 


24 CENTER STREET. 


ROBERT. BEE, 


General Merchandise, 


Boots, Shoes, Hardware, 


Groceries and Notions, 


1 BLK. WEST TAYLOR BROS. 
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Why is the love of Mr. Passey and Miss 
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Girl.—‘‘That shows the animal in the 

boys. To throw a poor little cat across a 

room!’’ Boy.—‘tNo, you are mistaken, that 


shows the animal in the air.’’ 


Royal Wooley, a member of the class of 
1904 who is not in school this year, sent a 
contribution of $2.50 to the gymnasium fund, 
with the understanding that if he himself did 
not yet to perform on the trapeze his progeny 
would. 


Many will no doubt wonder why it is that 
the choir is improving so rapidly. It is be- 
cause the members observe, so closely, the 
following daily instructions, viz: ‘‘Sing 
every note as loud as you can; sing every- 
thing that is marked ’P with all the force 
possible; and everything that is marked ff 
with moderate foree. There are no accented 
beats in jf, neither is there in PP. Never 
pay any attention to the stick as it will lead 
you astray. Every word ina song should 
receive equal accent. Every note that comes 
before an accented beat should be sung with 
all force possible. In singing see that your 
mouth is kept well, closed all the while.’ If 
young singers will follow out the above in- 
structions, success is sure. 


Black like basket-ball? (That’s easy.) Be- 
cause it ts practiced daily. 


Pres. G. H. Brimhall lectured in Mill 
Creek ward last Monday night on the 
‘*Power of Inspiration and Ideal.”’ 


The 1905 class social held in rooms F, G 
and H on Friday evening, was a decided 
success in every way. Immediately after the 
concert the guests were ushered into room 
G, which had been transformed into an at- 
tractive parlor. Partners for supper were 
selected by matching curiously cut cards 
provided by the amusement committee. 
Many amusing games were introduced dur- 
ing the evening, and all joined in in having 
a ‘‘royal good time.” Late in the evening 
President Brimhall made a short speech, 
congratulating the class on the excellent 
order and dignity maintained, the strength 
and worth of the class, and the glorious op- 
portunities for living up to the class motto, 
‘“Yhe World is our Client.’’ Before the 
party closed, all indulged in a good, hearty 
handshake, and all left with a feeling of 
satisfaction at having spent so enjoyable an 
evening. 


i sO TRAN Lae Soe 
J. H. GULICK, Proprietor 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Live Agent Wanted. 


Good Commission Paid. 


C. H. Davis, Local Agent, Op- 
posite Academy. 


Falling Our? 


“Tbe With Dandruff? 
Call at D. F.C. Barber Shop. 


Ilbeave Your Orders at 


GRIER'S MEAT MARKET, 


For Lard and all kinds of 
Fresh Meat and Home Cured 
Meats. 


Between Millrace and Taylor Bros. 
’ Telephone No. 30. 


GROCERIES, 


Seeds and Bulbs, Fresh, 
Clean and Cheap. 


WILFORD PERRY, 


WEST 
CENTER ST. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


The 1906 class gave their first party Tues- 
day evening, which was a grand 
About two hundred were in attendance. 
Rooms F and G were beautifully decorated 
in the class colors and white and blue. In 
the latter delicious refreshments were served. 
Miss Sytha Brown, assisted by Miss Sarah 
Daniels and Edna Holdaway, presided over 
the refreshment room. In room F about one 
dozen crokinole boards were occupied all 
the time. Before supper the crowd that 
were not playing crokinole went into room F 
and played ‘* Barnyard Fowls.’? Dyke Wal- 
ton looked sheepish when he stood up and 
crow ed like a rooster. Other games were 

“* Beast,’’ ‘Fish?’ or ‘‘Fowl.’? Mr. Ferd- 
nandez rendered two beautiful selections on 
the guitar, and Miss Holdaway sang. Then 
when nuts were passed around everybody 
expected to get something good, but to their 
surprise each shell contained only slips of 
paper, on which was the name of each one’s 
partner for the evening. Then came the fun 
of hunting for partners whose names would 
correspond. Prof. Lund ran across a young 
lady and gentleman holding hands. Im- 
mediately he wanted to know what that kind 
of fun would cost. The crowd dispersed 


success. 
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about 2 o'clock, all having had a delightful 
time. Who says the 1906 cannot give a 
party? 


"Tis true that life is a sweet dream, but do 
not go thru life dreaming. 


Since Karl Farnsworth has a Horne it is 
suggested that he join the brass band. 


Father.—‘‘ Well my little bird what did 
they sing at the academy this morning?” 
Little girl. —'‘‘Come tag us all ay ound. ”? 
Big Sister Hazel. ‘ No! No! It was come, 
follow me.”’ 


For the last twenty years Harvard uni- 
versity has been the champion over Yale 
university in rugby, but lately the tables 
were turned. A game was played, score 24 
to 0 in favor of Yale. 


The other night (?) as the wee small hours 
of the morning brought the tickling frosty 
breeze, someone met Will R—on “his way 
home when asked the nature of his call he 
said: ‘‘J have been out gathering items for 
the WHITE AND BLUE,” but as yet they 
have not been handed to the editor. 


Albert Manwaring, 
THE BARBER. 


For an easy Shave and Artistic Hair Cut Call 
on him. 


PBOVOsCI EY, 


Dit DEO Z, 
ATTORNEY. 
Union Block, PROVO, UTAH. 


UTAH. 
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REED SMOOT. W. K. SPAFFORD. 


Smoot & Spafford 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


UTAH GOAL, 


FFICE: YARD, 
Provo Com-and J. hy 1 Blk. N. 
Savings Bank. 3 P. Depot. 


TELEPHONE 17, Bae a {7 
Provo, Utah. 


A Complete Line of Dress Goods, Notions, Shoes, 


Ladies’ and Gents.’ 


Furnishing Goods. 


ie As) @ Pa Slices ila S 
CALL AND SEE US. __.——:,£ 
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As a reporter will accept anything from a 
ticket to a ten-cent ‘‘niger’’ show to a 
full-blooded race horse, it is hardly to be 


expected that he could resist the invitation 
of a charming young lady to be a spectator 
at a game of basket-ball. This is how a 
WHITE AND BLUE pen-pusher found him- 
self inroom XV, the rules of the school not- 
withstanding. (Now a reporter has a right 
to go anywhere be wants to. It is his busi- 
ness to poke his nose into other people’s 
business.) The reporter solicited an inter- 
view with Miss Hickman, the manager, and 
gained the information that there are two 
girl and four boy teams. Other teams will 
be organized within a few days. Efforts are 
being made to have electric lights placed in 
the room so that the students may practice 
in the evening. Miss Ross of Payson is in- 
structor. ‘‘Is it not strange,’’ asked the re- 
porter, ‘‘thata lady is directing the athletic 
games of boys?’’ ‘‘Oh no, Mr. Reporter, 
the gentlemen of the present century are be- 
coming effeminate. In fact [ expect to see 
them devote themselves entirely to indoor 


sports. The girls on the other hand show 
unusual physical development.’’ ‘‘Surely, 
Miss Hickman, you don’t mean.——”’ Just 


then a divinely beautiful maiden, who to 
give a rough estimate weighed something 
like two hundred thirty-four pounds, landed 
daintily on the most tender corn of four that 
graced the reporter’s feet. ‘‘Yes, I agree 
with you madam. J hadn’t given the sub- 
ject much thought before. I—’’ the rest will 
never be known. This time the ball caught 
him square in the mouth nearly making him 
swallow a $25.00 set of teeth. ‘‘ You will ex- 
cuse the girls, Mr.’’ ‘‘Yes, Oh yes, that is I 
will excuse myself,’’ and the friend broke 
for the door. He will never go there any 
more. 


Prof. Brimhall went to Monroe, Sevier 
County, Friday to lecture in the interest of 
education. 


The students in the woodwork department 
are progressing nicely. They have just re- 
ceived a new supply of timber of all kinds, 
which will last them until after Christmas. 
Some of the boys are now putting the fin- 
ishing touch on their guitars. Prof. Higgs 
said the only trouble he had was with Prof. 
Horne’s drawing class, ‘‘they are for ever- 
lastingly taking the machinery out on 
paper.”’ 


RALPH ARCHBOLD. GEO. H. DONE. 


Done & Arehbold, 
GUN & LOCKSMITHS. 
UMBRELLA REPAIRING. 
EXPERT BICYCLE MECHANICS. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 
OPPOSITE PASSEY & CO’S. 


Centre St., Provo City, Utah. 


Main Building Opened 1899. 
Annex Opensd 1900. 
Don Porter. 


Ce Hem 


SALT LAKE CITY’S 
NEW HOTEL. 


GATES & SNOW 
FURNITURE CO, 


PAlbAGB BARBER SHOP, 
FRANK KNOWLDEN, Prop. 


OPPOSITE R, A. BARNEY’S, PROVO, UTAH. 


Excelsior Livery, Feed and Transfer Stables, 
W. T. HAWKBY, Proprietor. 


ISt. Opp. Opera House, PROVO, UTAH. 
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Prof. Higgs put in the lights for the chem- 
istry laboratory Tuesday. 


Dr. Mary Wright of Syracuse, New York, 
visited the academy recently. 


Prof. Hickman delivered a lecture before 
the teachers of Emery County last week. 


Miss Lyons, a missionary from Palastine, 
is trying to establish a school among the 
Arabs. 


Edward Fernandez, of Honolulu, crossed 
twenty-five hundred miles of water to attend 
the B. Y. A. Evidently the academy goes 
with the American flag. 


Competition is getting close. There are 
in the academy about five boys for every 
girl. The boys realize this and are begin- 
ning to look sharp. The other day Henry 
Boyle was asking in an elaborate speech for 
the honor of accompanying a certain young 
lady to the ball. He was just leading up to 
the climax when Elijah Allen walked up and 
in a terse business sentence laid his propo- 
sition before her. As the Commercial col- 
lege man got thru first he bronght the young 
lady to the dance. 


We will make our own gymnasium. 


The 
wood-work department makes our own 
tables, desks and benches. We get our 


music from Prof. Lund’s department, and 
our gravey from domestic science depart- 
ment. 


Pussy, after passing thru the miraculous 
and remarkable experiences reported in THE 
WHITE AND BLUE, at last came to an un- 
timely end. A reporter found her in the 
zoology room looking unnatural. The dis- 
secting knife had evidently done the cruel 
deed. The hour for funeral services has not 
yet been appointed. 


The individuality and push of the class of 
1903 was proven by their ball Wednesday 
evenlng. Certainly much praise is due 
them for the orderly way in which the ball 
was conducted. The printed invitations 
they sent out were unexcelled, and the pro- 
grams were peerless. There was no rush 
for partners to cause a disturbance. Every- 
one present conducted himself in a most 
orderly manner, and all expressed them- 
selves as having had the best time of their 


McCoard Bros. 


Leave Orders for all kinds of Drayage at 
FRESHWATER'S HARDWARE STORE. 
WM. 8. PRATT, DRAYMAN. 


ey sere eo eS, 


Groceries and Students’ Supplies, 
OPPOSITE ACADEMY. 


W. H, FRESHWATER 


HARDWARE, 
SPORTING GOODS. 


Paney 
OCERIES. 


W/o. GRAY & CO 


CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


Staple School Supplies. Wil! Order Books 
on Short Notice, 


Toilet Articles, Perfumery, 
Crockery, Glassware. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF THE NOTIONS 
YOU WANT. 
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THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


Civerina Anderson, of ates: visited 
the school Tuesday. 


Professors (?) Neff and Little went to Salt 
Lake City Saturday. 


The class members of 1903 rejoiced to see 
SOmneny, of their old class members to their 
all. 


Friday Louis Ellsworth, amember of class 
of 1903, visited the school. He is now teach- 
jing in Blutt Dale. 


David Broadbent, an old student of the 
academy, who is now teaching at Charleston, 
visited the academy Friday. 


Once upon a time one of our most promi- 
nent students went into a store and asked 
for a pound of laundry butter. 


Theology Teacher.—In what part of South 
America did we leave the Nephites? Stu- 
dent.—On the borders of the Red sea. 


The class of 1903 made some additions 
to their class library, and are contem- 
plating putting in one hundred dollars’ 
worth before spring. 


The boys learning trades are not respon- 
sible for everything that is in the academy. 
They make tables, stools, puitars, noise, 
ete., but where does the abundant supply of 
cats come from. 


The academy has made a special offer to 
students who desire to attend school after 
Xmas. As a thanksgiving, there will be new 
classes started and tuition will be the same 
now as after Xmas. 


The academy has a large representation 


of students. There are students from 
Idaho, from Wyoming, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, New 


Mexico, North Carolina, Canada, and even 
a student from Honolulu, who came to study 
under those who are inspired by the spirit 
of God. 


Where have they gone? 

The daisies, smallpox and scares, 

The class reporters with their sorrows and 
cares. 

Only one class can boast of having a re- 
porter who does his duty. It is to be hoped 
the other classses have not chosen their best 
material, and we long for are-election. Re- 
porters either do your duty or resign. 
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S. Wd. SHARP, 
LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE, { 


FIRST=CLASS HACKS & CARRIAGES. 
Cor. Land Centre Sis. PROVO, UTAH. 
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3 STUDENTS, CALL ON ~~~, 


SUNBEAM STUDIO, 
and Have Your Picture# Taken. 


2 DOORS SOUTH POST OFFICE, PROVO, UTAH. 


OUR mt DOE 


The same Goods for less 

Money and better Goods: 
For the same money than 
Any Clothier in the State. 
Give us a Trial. 


GHW AB, 
The One-Price Clothier, 


on he Madbiebt ibes, 4k 
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VHEN IN NEED OF A HACK OR YOUR BAG- 
GAGE TRANSFERRED. LEAVE YOUR 
7 ORDERS AT PROVO BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO, OR RING UP, 


J. B McCAUSLIN & SON, 
’PHONE NO, 28,-4 RINGS. PROVO. UTAH. 
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IOUT. STODENTE! 
3 For Coal, Trunks & Drayage Call on § 


HARRY BOSHARD, 
} Sa.vey’s Store, Opp. OS ane 
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P, A. HANSON, : 
Fashionable (Merchant Tailor, Clean- | 
* 


ing & Repairing. 
J ST, BET, POSTOFFICE & KNIGHT BLOCK, 
PROVO, UTAH. 
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H. G. BLUMENTHAL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Architectural Sheet Metal Work, Metalic Sky 
Lights, Heavy Sheet Iron Work. Heai- 
ing and Ventilating of Buildings. 
Vi PROVO, * » 


DEHN VMS RDNA DATTA. BOOm 


UTAH. 


